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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
THE PIONEERS 

Back from a six-year trip through 
the Australian Outback 


Two Australians who wanted to find out for themselves 
how the early pioneers of a century and more ago_ 
travelled in the Outback have just finished a six-year 
journey of 7000 miles through the bush in a horse-drawn 
covered wagon. 

The two men are Ted Alexander and Tony Stewart. With 
the aid of four horses, Molly, Laddie, Jack, and Roy, they 
travelled through the States of Victoria, New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Queensland, and finished as fresh as 
when they started. Yet their route had mostly been through 
country with no roads; it was a route dictated by their 
needs for water and grazing. 


A s Ted Alexander put it to 
friends who welcomed him 
back to Sydney on New Year's 
Day: “We saw the big parts of 
our country as the great pioneers 
saw them. We set out to find how 
these explorers of the past 
managed things.” 

The two men learned how to 
find their way across trackless 
country and how to seek water 
where none appeared to be. And 
in doing just these things they 
followed almost in the footsteps of 
the trail-blazers whose routes they 
found from research in ' the 
Mitchell Australian Library. 
Sydney. 

In fact they found they had little 
alternative but to follow the early 
trails—trails which also depended 
so much on water for their 
existence. 

Their adventure started at Syd¬ 
ney on Christmas Day 1948, and it 


Saved from a snowdrift 



These thrcc-week-old twin Iambs 
have just been resrued from a 
snowdrift by Pam Greenawayy 
who works on a farm at Chew 
Magna in Somerset. When there 
are heavy snowfalls, farm people 
have to be on the‘alert to save 
straying lambs from possible 
sulfocation in drifts. 


ended at Sydney a week after 
Christmas Day six years later. 
Throughout their journey of some 
7000 miles they averaged 15 miles 
per day. 

The horse Laddie had previously 
known no other life than pulling a 
milk cart. Molly was an unbroken 
animal, and Jack had worked on 
the land. The trio thrived mainly 
because the two Australians, like 
most bushmen, arc lovers of horses 
and know how to treat their 
animals. 

WORKING THEIR WAY 

For much of the journey they 
had a fourth horse, Roy, a riding 
hack. When the way was uncer¬ 
tain or water was hard to find, he 
would be used for a reconnais¬ 
sance. 

Whenever the men ran out of 
money they look on any job that 
offered in townships and stations. 
Then they would buy another few 
months’ supply of food and make 
a start on the next stage of the 
trek. 

Quite often sand was a major 
problem. The wagon wheels would 
disappear in it and they would 
have to spend up to half a day 
diggirig themselves out. 

But their most trying ordeal 
came when they reached the. 
Burdekin River in the far north of 
Queensland. 

CROCODILES AND QUICKSANDS 

That river is a quarter of a mile 
wide, and it presents two deadly 
perils—crocodiles and quicksands. 

The two men found a .shallow 
part and by probing with a pole 
discovered a way between the 
quicksands. But the wagon, weigh¬ 
ing two tons when loaded, had to 
be pulled across empty. Then 
before they could continue they 
had to make 15 crossings to fetch 
and re-load supplies. It took them 
two whole days. 

Back in Sydney they found that 
they crossed the Burdekin at the 
precise spot where Ludwig Leich- 

Cuntimied in ueitt columu 



Three cadets and a glider 

At the White Waltliam Gliding School in Berkshire, tw'O ATC 
cadets await their turn while wishing good luck to the third, xvho 
is in the cockpit, abotit to take off. The instructor sits behind. 


Continued from previous rolninn 

hardt, the famous Australian 
explorer, crossed the river more 
than' 100 years ago on his journey 
to Port Darwin prior to his dis¬ 
appearance, for ever, in the far 
centre of Australia. 

Molly, Jack, and Laddie are 
now having a well-earned rest in 
a paddock near Sydney. Roy, who 
was not needed for the last 500 
miles of the journey, was sold to a 
young girl who wanted a light 
hack to take her to school in 
northern Victoria. 

But Ted Alexander and Tony 
Stewart are too busy to rest. They 
are “burning the midnight oil” 
and working in the Mitchell 
Library before they begin their 
book, which seems destmed to be a 
best-seller. 


TOFFEE DOG 

Every day Music, a black 
Labrador owned by Mr. Reginald 
Marlow, goes to a sw'eet shop in 
Surbiton, Surrey. She nudges the 
door open with her nose and 
enters. 

Then she stands in front of the 
counter, wags her tail, and gives a 
couple of low barks. The shop¬ 
keeper gives Music a bag of toffee 
which she then carries home and 
eats. 

Her m'aster says that Music can¬ 
not resist toffees. She is well-be- 
hayed and dutiful, in fact, you 
might call her the sweetest dog in 
Surbiton. And so he rewards her by 
making her this daily toffee allow¬ 
ance. The bill is settled every 
j Saturday. 


WELL PRESERVED 

The bodies of horses which were 
found perfectly preserved, after 
2000 years in Siberian ice, are on 
show in a city museum in Lenin¬ 
grad. Even the coats and manes 
are intact. 

They were found in the burial 
mounds of the Pazyryk Valley in 
the Altai mountains, together with 
complete harnesses decorated with 
hundreds of minutely carved 
wooden ornaments, a large four- 
wheeled cart, and musical instru¬ 
ments. 

ARM OF THE LAWARRESTED 

Magistrates unknowingly saved 
the life of a mouse the other day 
at Swadlincote, Derbyshire. 

The mouse ran into the court¬ 
room and a police constable was 
about to kill it with his truncheon 
when the magistrates entered. 

The constable immediately stood 
to attention—^and the mouse 
escaped. 
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BIG TASKS FOR 
PARLIAMENT 


By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 

^HREE great Bills turn up at the Treasury regularly every year, 
for defence, home agriculture, and the social services. The 
latter includes all sorts of things from the National Health 
Service to slum clearance. 

With the Budget year now in its last quarter the House of 
Commons must consider how we are to meet these Bills. From 
now until April our M.P.s will be looking very closely at the 
estimates of the main Departments. 


But everything else is over¬ 
shadowed by our defence prob¬ 
lems, which are costing us such a 
tremendous sum. 

The task of statesmanship is to 
give us the weapons to defend our¬ 
selves without letting them.cost so 
much that we cannot afford to live. 
We have to manage our affairs so 
that we Can pay for a high level of 
defence and yet expand our trade 
and prosperity. 

The key to the situation, and to 
Mr. Butler’s fourth Budget in the 
Spring, is the annual defence 
White Paper to be presented next 
month. It will be one of great 
importance—the product of a 
year's re-thinking about the effect 
of supplying atomic weapons to 
our forces. 

As the estimates for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force will also be 
coming out at around the same 
time. Parliament is sure to have a 
lot of debates about defence bc- 
tw'een now and Easter. 

MISSION TO BANGKOK 

Foreign affairs, of course, are 
bound up with defence. Both 
Houses will examine these 
thoroughly, especially because of 
the decision to re-arm Germany 
and of Sir Anthony Eden’s mission 
to Bangkok for the first meeting 
of the eight countries concerned 
with defending South-east Asia. '. 

On the home front the two im¬ 
mediate big problems are roads 
and railways. Our M.P.s will want 
to debate a big plan, costing many 
millions, for modernising our rail¬ 
ways. This is something which is 
long overdue. 


At the same time, the Govern¬ 
ment acknowledge that our dan¬ 
gerously crowded roads are wast¬ 
ing a lot of our money because 
millions of man-hours are lost 
every year by delays in getting our 
exports to the docks and people to 
and from their work. 

When the estimates for Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter’s Ministry of 
Transport come up we shall hear 
more of a bold plan of road 
improvements. 

PAYING THEIR WAY 
Both the recent threatened rail¬ 
way strike and the request of 
British Overseas Airways to buy 
American airliners have under¬ 
lined the problem of whether State 
industries should pay their own 
way or get a Government subsidy. 

This is not merely a matter of 
money but of what we believe to 
be right, and the Government has 
already decided to set up an all¬ 
party committee of M.P.s to 
examine the affairs . of each 
nationalised industry in turn. 

This next Budget promises to be 
the most important one since the 
Conservative Government came to 
power in 1951. 


BUN PENNIES IN DEMAND 
Schoolchildren in the Bradford 
and Melksham districts of Wilt¬ 
shire are collecting “Bun ” pennies 
in a new Savings drive. A Savings 
Shield will be awarded to the first 
school to collect a full set of 35 
coins. 

The name comes from Queen 
Victoria’s hair style on the coins 
issued between 1860 and 1894. 



King of the carnival 

Last touches are given to the jovial monarch who is to preside 
over the 1955 Carnival Season at Nice on the French Riviera. 


West Africa 
learning to 
help herself 

A smiling and dimpled Gold 
Coast girl called Comfort Amoako 
is now in London learning all 
about modern cooking. 

A C N correspondent saw her 
making a meat pudding at the 
Battersea Polytechnic and doing 
most of it with electric appliances. 
Comfort is one of hundreds of 
young people from the Gold Coast 
who are training in Britain to help 
in the modern running of their 
country. 

In Bedford, for instance, they 
learn about motor-cars; in Lough¬ 
borough about general engineer¬ 
ing; and in Glasgow about ships. 
At Eaton Hall, near Chester, seven 
of them have just passed out as 
officer cadets, and have earned a 
tribute from the British comman¬ 
dant as “all jolly good chaps.” 

What the Gold Coast needs is 
more trained people who can do 
things efficiently with their hands 
and brains, and Britain is helping 
to send back to the “land of the 
cocoa bean” a stream of cooks, 
engineers, builders, and soldiers. 


Very fancy dress 



and an American sailor.” at a 
recent children’s fancy dress party 
in London. 


EXPLORING THE 
ISLANDS 

The fascinating story of some of 
tile Commonwealth's islands is 
being told in a series of free illus¬ 
trated lectures at the Imperial 
Institute Cinema at South Kensing¬ 
ton. 

On January 31 the audience will 
see Trinidad, home of the calypso. 
On February 7 Mr. J. S. Neill will 
describe Queen Salote’s kingdom 
of Tonga. The following Monday, 
February 14, Sir Robert Neville 
will take visitors to the Bahamas, 
where sunshine and soft sea- 
breezes lure the holiday-maker. 

On February 21 Mr. Kenneth 
Bradley will introduce the 
audience to shepherds of the bleak 
Falkland Islands, and on February 
28 there will be a description by 
Sir Philippe Raffray of the old 
French colonial settlement in 
Mauritius, which still preserves 
much of its former way of life 
from before the British occupatio.n 
in 1810. 
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Everywhere 


News from 

M.40RI Ph.D. 

Maharaia Winiata is the first 
member of the Maori race to be¬ 
come a doctor of philosophy. He 
studied at Edinburgh University. 

To reach a terrier trapped in 
some caves at Orton, Westmor¬ 
land, rescuers moved over 100 tons 
of rock with explosives. 

A Swedish radio programme pre¬ 
senting history as modern news 
seemed so real about one event— 
the Lisbon earthquake of 1755— 
that the radio station v/as in¬ 
undated with telephone callers in¬ 
quiring about the disaster. 

FISHERMAN’S FIND 

A Malay fisherman digging his 
tapioca patch by the Johore river 
uncovered a collection of Ming 
blue and white pottery. 

Britain has given £10,000 worth 
of blankets and clothes to victims 
of recent floods at Kena, Upper 
Egypt. 


NELSON RELIC 

A medal commemorating Nel¬ 
son’s victory of the Nile has been 
washed up on the shore near Ring- 
kbbing, West Jutland. _ It prob¬ 
ably belonged to one of the sea¬ 
men of the warships Defender or 
St. George which were wrecked 
near there in 1812. 

Italy has a ten-year development 
plan which, will provide jobs for 
four million people. 

A water-wheel which provided 
power for a woollen mill at 
Hclmshore, Lancashire, for over 
150 years ceased work recently 
when several of its iron teeth 
broke. It has been replaced with 
electrical apparatus. 

Germany’s first post-war Trans¬ 
atlantic liner has been named 
Berlin. 

FOR BOGS AT NIGHT 

A Birmingham firm is manufac¬ 
turing dog collars with studs 
which reflect headlights at night. 


Last year lifeboats were 
launched 658 times—more often 
than in any year of peace since 
records were started in 1824. 

PERM.4NENT LINK 
A permanent two-way television 
link betvveen London and the 
Continent is to be established. 

The United States has given 
four tons of food to aged people 
and orphans in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 


A £500,000 bridge linking Naga¬ 
saki with Sasebo, on the western¬ 
most Japanese island of Kiushiu 
has been completed. Over 1000 
feet in length, it is the world’s 
third longest steel arch bridge. 

The National Trust has cele¬ 
brated its diamond jubilee. It was 
formed in January 1895. 

Radar is being used to detect 
swarms of locusts in the Persian 
Gulf. 



'BUBBLY' contains healthful, 

energizing glucose and sugar Anglo-American Chewing Gum Limited 
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A NEW SOURCE OF RUBBER may be the 
arid zones of Mexico and parts of south-western 
United States. Experiments over the past ten 
years have shown that a semi-desert shrub 
known • as- guayule can produce 1500 lb. of j 
rubber per acre—twice the 1953 Malayan aver- 
age—three years after planting, from seed. 


North Island^ 

f 

NEW ZEALAND 


*VAST DEPOSITS of- iron ore have 
been found in the mountain.region of 
Kaokoveld, in South-West Africa. To 
help develop this wealth a railway ‘ 
. will be built. See news toiumns 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERTS who have 
been touring eastern Malaya believe that 
in the jungle areas of Trengganu and 
Kelantan there are'300,000 acres of land 
suitable for growing cocoa. 


NEW MAPS of New Zealand are being made 
, following extensive surveys. New charts 
;;of the long coastline are also being drawn. 
f See news columns . 


ST LAWRENCE 
TUNNEL 

The city of Quebec and the town 
of Levis face each other across the 
Sti Lawrence River, and to travel 
■between them by road means a 
detour of 16 miles via the Quebec 
Bridge. A ferry service has also 
functioned, but now work is to 
commence upon an under-river 
road tunnel. 

This tunnel will cost 30 million 
dollars and \vill take two years to 
construct. The company concerned 
estimate that they will recover 
their outlay in 50 years from toll 
charges, and then the tunnel will 
become the joint property of the 
two communities which it links. 

. See World Map 


ARAB GIRLS COME TO 
BRITAIN 

Thirteen Arab refugee girls have 
arrived in London to be trained as 
nurses. They have been chosen 
by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees. 

At the end of three years, when 
they have qualified, they will re¬ 
turn to Palestine to work for 
U.N.R.W.A.’s health division which 
gives free medical help to more 
than 880,000 of these refugees. 


THRIFT ON THE BORDER 

Thrift will soon go on wheels to 
the country areas of Berwickshire. 

A travelling bank is to be oper¬ 
ated there by the Border Counties 
.Trustee Savings Bank, and will be 
the first of its kind to be run by 
a Trustee Savings Bank in Britain. 
It will serve about some 12,000 
people. 


NEW IRON ORE IN 
AFRICA 

Two vast deposits of iron ore 
have been discovered in the rugged 
mountain region of the Kaokoveld 
in South West Africa. It is very 
likely that before long an entirely 
new harbour will be built on the 
coast at a place called Rocky 
Point. 

A new railway, some 110 miles 
long, will be built to make use of 
this new wealth. 

See World Map 


Proud son 



Six-year-old Gerard, son of the 
world-famous violinist Yehudi 
iVfeuuhin, proudly holds a violin 
case at Waterloo Station, London, 
when the family were about to 
leave for New York. 


NEW MAPS FOR OLD 


Teams of surveyors and 
draughtsmen are busy making new 
maps of New Zealand. The task 
began in 1939, exactly 170 years 
after Captain James Cook on 
board H.M.S. Endeavour began 
making the first map of New 
Zealand. 

Captain Cook's map, showing 
two main islands, with names for 
bays, capes, islands,, and some 
mountains, was used for sixty 
years after his first voyage to New 
Zealand in 1769-70. 

Nowadays a team of 15 sur¬ 
veyors, working in the centre of 
the North Island, is producing 
maps covering about 750 square 
miles every year. New Zealand is 
about twice the size of England 


HE INTENDS TO GO ON 
MINING 

A 79-ycar-old miner at Hough¬ 
ton Main Colliery has said he will 
not retire until he is 90. This 
Yorkshire veteran, Mr. John 
William Whistow, is now working 
full-time as a cleaner in the Park- 
gate seam, 800 yards from ground 
level. 

He has spent all his working life 
of 68 years in the mines. 


JUDGING CATTLE 
Kathleen Holmes, who is farm-' 
ing near Selby, Yorkshire, has 
won her first big trophy, the 
Kenneth Wilson Cup for cattle- 
judging. 

Kathleen, who is 16, is a former 
pupil of Selby Girls’ High School 
and entered the competition with 
12 other Selby young farmers. 


and Wales, so there will be work 
for the map-makers for many 
years to come. 

Following in the wake of Cap¬ 
tain Cook’s little sailing ship is 
H.M.N.Z.S. Lachlan, whose sur¬ 
veying officers are now making 
new charts of the long coastline of 
New Zealand. Their work is 
helped by information from sur¬ 
veyors on shore. 

It seems that the New Zealand 
Survey Department cannot find 
enough surveyors and draughts¬ 
men to get on with its map-making 
task as fast as it would like, and 
recently it has been seeking more 
men for its staff by inquiries in 
London. 

See World Map 


JOURNEY’S END 

The five oldest locomotives on 
the Eastern Region of British Rail¬ 
ways have reached journey’s end. 

They have just gone from the 
Damall depot at Sheffield to the 
Gorton Works, Manchester, where 
Ihey were made 66 years ago, to 
be broken up. 

They are N.4. Class engines, de¬ 
signed for the old Mancliester- 
Sheffield-Lincolnshire Railway. 
They have been used ■ for pilot 
work in goods sidings since 1941, 
and worked right up to the time of 
going away at the Sheffield and 
Rotherham marshalling sidings. 

The old engines would certainly 
have felt their age at the Darnall 
depot, for it is to be used for 
housing the new electric loco¬ 
motives when the Manchester- 
Sheffield-Wath ■ electrification 
scheme is completed shortly. 


BIGGEST DAM IN 
THE WORLD 

The Egyptian Government are 
planning to build the world's big¬ 
gest dam on the River Nile, to 
conserve a mighty lake covering 
over 1100 square miles in 
Southern Egypt and Northern 
Sudan. 

To be nearly 490 feet high and 
three miles long, this mighty dam 
will take about ten years to con¬ 
struct and will cost something like 
£180,000,000. 

Thousands of villagers will have 
to move from their riverside dwel¬ 
lings to higher ground, but this 
temporary inconvenience will ‘ be 
vastly outweighed by the great 
benefits to be obtained from a 
regulated water supply in the years 
to come. See World Map 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

STARVATION IN 
IRELAND 

JANUARY 23, 1863. DUBLIN 
—Startling facts regarding the 
plight of thousands of people were 
given by Bishop M’Evilly at a 
public meeting-in Galway today. 

“More than 10,000 townsfolk 
are in a state bordering on starva-' 
tion,” said the bishop. Their suf¬ 
ferings, he added, exceeded even 
those of the terrible “Hungry 
Forties.” Hundreds possessed 
“neither day nor night clothing.” 

The meeting decided to press the 
Government for a £75,000 loan to 
employ local labour on public 
work schemes to improve Gal¬ 
way’s harbour and pier. 

FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR 

. JANUARY 24, 1849. NEW 

YORK—Medical history was 
made here yesterday when the 
first Vi'oman ever to be accepted as 
a doctor of medicine in the 
United States was granted a 
medical degree at the Geneva 
Tvlcdical College. 

The new doctor is 27-year-old 
Elizabeth Blackwell, a British-born 
woman whose career is a magnifi¬ 
cent story of determination and 
courage. 

Deciding, against considerable 
opposition, to become a physician, 
she sought admission in vain at 
the medical schools of Philadel¬ 
phia and New York, and eventu¬ 
ally received admission to the 
medical class at the 'Geneva 
College in Western New York 
State. 

GUNPOWDER PLOT 
SENTENCES 

JANUARY 27, 1606, WEST¬ 
MINSTER—At Westminster Hall 
today eight of the surviving mem¬ 
bers of the conspiracy now known 
as “Gunpowder Plot” were sen¬ 
tenced to execution. 

Among them was Guy'Fawkes, 
alias Guy Johnson, who was 
arrested in the cellars of the 
Houses of 
Parliament on 
the night of 
November 4- 
5 last year. 

The indict¬ 
ment against 
the accused 
included the 
charge that 
they “did 
traitorously among themselves 
conclude and agree to dig a certain 
mine under the House of Parlia¬ 
ment, and there secretly, under the 
said House, to bestow and place a 
great quantity of gunpowder.” 

Alt but one of the eight—Sir 
Edward Digby—pleaded guilty to 
a treason described as “of such 
horror and monstrous nature that 
before now the ear of man never 



Guy Fawkes 


Of the eight found guilty and 
sentenced today, four will be 


HOW to CLIMB 

Scouts from all parts of Britain 
have taken part in an “Everest ex¬ 
pedition in miniature” in North 
Wales. It was one of the features 
of a course of training in winter 
mountaineering. 

An ascent of Snowdon was 
organised on the lines of a 
Himalayan expedition, with a base 
camp and three supporting camps 
along the route leading to the final 
assault. A camp was established 
on the peak. 

Four Senior Scouts even spent 
a night on the 3560-foot summit. 
One of them, Iwan Spencer Lloyd,' 
of Aberystwyth, said afterwards: 
“I took our leader’s tip and 
stripped everything off except 
gym-shorts. I was perfectly warm 
in my sleeping-bag. 

“My partner in the tent, Keith 
Smith, of Whitley Bay, played 
tunes on his mouthorgan to keep 
us cheerful, and we all sang. I 
slept all night.” 

The Scouts were briefed and led 
by Mr. E. D. Stevens, warden of 
Capel Curig Youth Hostel. 

See page 6 
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RADIO 
AND TV 


HE MADE THEM LAUGH IN A 
PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP 


Diane’s first snowdrops 



Two-year-old Diano Chandler 
picks her first snowdrops in a 
London park. 


Troubles, it is said, never come singly. Peter Bufterworth’s troubles 
in TV will be fortnightly, and you can see the first batch this 
week (January 26). He will be beginning his new series only two days 
after another Just Between Ourselves, starring Peter’s wife, Janet Brown. 

Not many people know that Peter discovered his talent for laughter¬ 
making in a German prisoner-of-war camp. He was the clown in a 
concert party in¬ 
tended to divert atten¬ 
tion from the digging 
of an escape tunnel. 

Although the en¬ 
tertainers were not 
successful in this, the 
enterprise certainly 
produced one good 
result; a grand 
comedian for T V. 

For two years Peter 
Butter worth cap¬ 
tained Saturday 
Special. His last T V 
appearance was in 
the New Year party 
at the Caledonian 
s c h o o 1 s, Bushey, 

Hertfordshire. 



Comedian Peter Butterwortli arid In's 
singer Janet Brown 


wife, 


T V for Norwich 

J]Asr ANGLtA, one of the last 
areas in Britain to have a TV 
service, comes into the viewing 
circle next Tuesday with the open¬ 
ing of a temporary low-power 
transmitter at the village, of 
Tacolneston, ten miles south-west 
of Norwich. 

Pictures from London will reach 
it on a radio link by way of a re¬ 
ceiving station at Bury St. Ed¬ 
munds, which will pick up the 
Ale.xandra Palace transmissions and 
pass them on to Tacolneston. 

The service will be for Norwich 
and neighbourhood only. A more 
powerful permanent station is to 
be erected to serve most of Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk. 


HOW DO YOU VIEW? 


How often do you tune in'TV 
or listen to radio? Do you ever 
prefer Children’s Hour in sound to 
Children’s TV? Do you some¬ 
times skip listening and viewing 
for'several days? 

Answers to such questions arc 
extremely valuable to the BBC, 
writes Ernest Thomson; but as it 
would be impossible to ask every 
child in the country, the Audience 
Research Department decided to 
make their first sample survey. 
Over 3700 young people, aged 
from 5 to 20, in nearly 100 places 
in the United Kingdom were in¬ 
terviewed personally. And their 
answers, it is believed, are a safe 
guide to children's listening and 
viewing habits all over the country. 

In a report just issued, the most 
surprising discovery, perhaps, is 
that about 2,200,000 must have 
been watching Children’s T V 


every weekday, compared with 
only 1,600,000 listening to the 
Radio Children’s Hour. That was 
in November 1953, when the sur¬ 
vey was made, at a time when 
there were TV sets in only one 
home in four; now the figure is 
nearer one in three. 

Quite a number of children 
without T V in their own homes 
manage to see it in their friends’ 
houses; in fact, among the eight 
to eleven-year-olds interviewed the 
figure was eleven in every 100. 

Now for some details. A glance 
at the two tables will show that 
more viewers than listeners tune in 
the children’s programmes. 

Here is the table of percentages 
for Children’s Hour listening in 
homes without TV sets: 

Check the figures in your own 
age-groiip. How near do you 
come to the average? 


heard.” 


5-7 

8-11 

12-15 

16:20 

Four of the original conspirators 


years 

years 

years 

years 

were killed in resisting arrest and 

Every day 

17 

21 

15 ■ 

2 

another died during imprisonment 

Two to three times a Week 

36 

36 

29 

7 

in the Tower of London. 

Less often, if ever 

47 

43 

56 

91 


Now compare those figures for Radio listeners with the following 
figures for Children’s TV audiences: 


executed on January 30 outside the 


5-7 

8-11. 

12-15 

16-20 

west end of St. Paul’s Church, and 


years 

years 

years 

years 

the other four—including Guy 

Every day 

' 85 

72 ‘ 

48' 

8 

Fawkes—in Palace Yard the fol¬ 

Two to three tim.es a week 

14 

23 

38 

16 

lowing day. 

Less often, if ever 

1 

5 

14 

76 


Cameras at the circus 

Hears, especially when they are 
cycling, hate strong lights. 
This is one of the problems which 
TV Producer Derek Burrell-Davis 
must face next Sunday when the 
cameras pay, their; first visit to 
Belle Vue’s international circus in 
Manchester. 

He is specially anxious to show 
Hans Galwas’s bears, because of 
their amazing balancing feats, and 
is arranging to keep the spotlights 
out of their eyes. 

In a 45-minute telescoped ver¬ 
sion of the three-hour show, 
Burrell-Davis will make his choice 
from the Texan rodeo, with cow¬ 
boy and Indian thrills and trick 
shooting; Adolf Althoff's 12 North 
African Liberty Horses; elephants; 
the Marchita trick-cyclists; clowns 
like the Great Pauli and Roland 
from Sweden; and the Nordics, 
said to be the youngest equilibrists 
in the world. 


Cricket at dawn 

Ho you feel like getting up at 
seven a.m. to follow the 
fourth Test Match at Adelaide'? 
Light Programme transmitters, 
opening up two hours earlier than 
usual, will be on the air at that 
time every' morning from Friday 
to next Thursday. ^ 

First will come a 90-minute re¬ 
lay of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission’s commentary on 
actual play, followed by John 
Arlott’s end-of-play summary at 
8.30. ^ 

Who laughs last ? 

Do Londoners laugh louder than 
Glaswegians? Does the North 
of England see a joke faster than 
the South? Finding answers to 
such questions is one of the aims 
behind the present campaign for 
taking famous sound radio shows 
to various cities outside London. 

It started last week whenvTake 
It From Here was performed be¬ 
fore a Bristol audience. Soon Ted 
Ray Time will come from Liver¬ 
pool, Hallo Playmates from New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne, rind Life with the 
Lyons from Glasgow. 

BBC officials on the spot time 
the laughs to see whether jokes 
that hit the bull’s-eye iii London 
miss the target in other parts of 
the. country, and vice versa. 

Winning times 

Jf you entered the Spot the Tune 
contest in Children’s TV on 
December 28, do not forget that 
results will be announced this 
Wednesday. The hidden tunes were 
contained in John Hunter Blair’s 
new piano quartet, which was 
played by ^iargaret Good and 
three members of the Allegri 
String Quartet. 

The first competition, in Novem¬ 
ber, broke all BBC records for 
the number of entries received— 
35,000. 


New hostess 
of Teleclub 



Margaret Gilder (third from left) taking part in a quiz programme 


rind more sound radio 
people are stepping into T V. 
Latest is 20-year-old Margaret 
Gilder, who has made a name for 
herself as master of ceremonies in 
the Light Programme Younger 
Generation series. 

On Thursday she joins Teleclub 
as hostess, and no doubt her 
microphone experience with many 
different kinds of Younger Genera¬ 
tion guests will be a great help. 
Margaret’s daytime job is welfare 
work in a hospital. 


This week’s Teleclub brings 
young entertainers from Bourne¬ 
mouth and the south-west. The 
three singing Liddell sisters from 
Portsmouth, aged 15, 17, and 19, 
have an interesting story. 

Last year Teleclub producer 
Michael Westmore watched them 
mime to a recording. He advised 
them to learn singing, and this 
they did with the help of a blind 
pianist. Their persistence has won 
them this engagement. 

Ernest Thomson 
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Science is tackling this thing called Smog 

The grave threat of smoke and smog to cities and citizens is a matter of public concern; but it 
is not a threat which goes unchallenged, as C N correspondent Edward Lanchbery discovered 
when he visited the Atmospheric Pollution section of the Fuel Research Station, Greenwich. 
Here is his report on the steps being taken to combat this menace to health and property. 


^^HAT exactly is the menace,of 
'the smoking chimneys of our 
houses and factories? To property 
owners smoking chimneys mean a 
corrosion of metal and. a crum¬ 
bling of stone which can lead to an 
emergency appeal for £1,000,000 
to save Westminster Abbey. To 
the housewife they mean grit on 
the sideboard, and clothes and cur¬ 
tains which get dirty quickly and 
come back from the wash in holes 
where they have been rotted by 


of the battle for. clean air, the 
Greenwich Fuel Research Station, 
which is a unit of the Department 
of Scientific _ and Industrial Re¬ 
search. These instruments, de-. 
signed so that almost anyone can 
understand them, measure the dirt 
and impurities in the atmosphere 
under three headings: 

(1) Intensity of smoke, which is 
recorded by drawing air through a ' 
filter and measuring the stain 
against a graduated shade card. 



An Automobile Association patro'man and a flare in the middle of the 
road help a motorist to find his nay in dense fog 


the invisible sulphur dioxide which 
always accompanies smoke. To 
the gardener those chimneys can 
mean damage to his choicest 
plants. To the elderly, particularly 
those suffering from any breathing 
complaint, smoking chimneys can 
be a threat to life. 

That is the menace of the smoke¬ 
laden air from Britain’s homes and 
industry. A menace never more 
deadly than when smoke combines 
with fog to produce smog. A 
menace which has brought 200 
local authorities, industrial under¬ 
takings, and universities co¬ 
operating in a campaign to cleanse 
Britain's air. 

From these outposts the mea¬ 
surements of some 1500 instru¬ 
ments, in use day and night, are 
sent regularly to the headquarters 


(2) The sulphur dioxide content, 
which is measured by drawing the 
air through hydrogen peroxide 
solution to convert the sulphur 
dioxide into sulphuric acid. 

(3) Grit, which is the solid de¬ 
posit left in the bottom of the 
measuring jar exposed to the 
atmosphere. 

Even on clear days, when much 
of the pollution is fairly quickly 
blown away by the wind, condi¬ 
tions are bad enough; but they be¬ 
come serious indeed when the 
smoke and sulphur dioxide stay in 
the air and, in particular, when 
they combine with the water drop¬ 
lets of fog. 

Certainly during that very bad 
smog period of December 1952, 
the death rate rose parallel to the 
increase of pollution in the air— 


which contained up to five or ten 
times the normal quantity of 
sulphur dioxide and smoke. 

That smog was caused by what 
is known as a temperature inver- 
.sion. Normally air grows cooler 
with height', but on this occasion 
an area of warmer air hung like a 
blanket over Britain. Smoke ris¬ 
ing up encountered this warmer 
region and could go no farther, 
and descended again. 

Nobody anticipated an attack of 
smog on anything like the scale of 
two years ago, and scientists were 
unable to discover as much about 
it as they would have liked. This 
winter, however, plans are made 
with the Civil Defence units stand-- 
ing by to assist in measuring and 
analysing this poisonous phenome¬ 
non at different levels. 

TOP OR GROUND FLOOR? 

Once it is known with certainty, 
for example, whether the most , 
harmful concentration of smog is 
at ground level or higher up, the 
asthma sufferer can be advised 
whether he will be better on the 
top or ground floor of his house. 

Meanwhile, various methods of 
dealing with srpog are being put 
forward and investigated. One idea 
is to attack it from above by air¬ 
craft. It is thought that aeroplanes 
might drop some cooling product 
which would lower the tempera¬ 
ture of the warm blanket of air 
and allow the smoke to escape. 

Another proposal envisages 
spraying the fog with special types 
of detergent and literally washing 
the air clean by making the water 
droplets coalesce and fall as rain. 

Varying slightly with the 
quality, coal produces an amount 
of sulphur dioxide equal to about 
three per cent of its weight. Tints 
every ton of coal burnt fills the air 
with about 66 lb. of sulphur 
dioxide. 

At Battersea it was realised that 
although the mechanically-fired 
boilers make hardly any visible 
smoke, the concentration of 



No sun, no moon, no morn no noon—a corner of London on a foggy day 


sulphur from the four chimneys of 
this huge power station might 
prove serious. The flue gases leav¬ 
ing the boilers are therefore 
washed with the water from the 
Tharnes to which lime is added, 
turning the sulphur dioxide into a 
harmless calcium sulphate waste. . 
The effect of the washing can be 
seen in the clean white smoke that 
rises from the chimneys. 

But this washing process is very 
expensive and adds eight to nine 
shillings to the cost of every ton of 
coal burnt. Fulham power station 
therefore originated a system of 
washing the gases with ammonia.' 
Instead of leaving a waste product 
of calcium sulphate, the ammonia 
converts the sulphur dioxide into 
ammonia sulphate, which is a very 
useful fertiliser that Britain has to 
import from dollar areas. 

SMOKE-MAKERS 

At present' it is estimated that 
the value of the fertiliser can re¬ 
duce the cost of washing to half a 
crown a ton; it is hoped that it 
will ultimately pay for itself. 

Unlike large mechanically-fired 
boilers, small hand-fired boilers 
often emit dark clouds of dense 
smoke. Very many such boilers 
are used by small factories, 
laundries, baths, and so on. 

To them is already going the 
message which during the war, at 
the slightest wisp, passed between 
ships of the Royal Navy at sea: 
“Stop making smoke.” 

Fortunately for the businesses 


concerned, the Fuel Research 
Station has waiting a solution 
which is the direct result of re¬ 
search during the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Smoke from the funnels 
of coal-burning ships was then be¬ 
traying convoys to enemy sub¬ 
marines for miles around, and the 
Admiralty asked the Fuel Research 
Station to devise a means of 
eliminating smoke. 

BACKROOM ACTIVITY 
The scientists solved 'the prob¬ 
lem by introducing a further 
supply of air over the boiler fire 
to enable the smoke to be burnt. 
This principle has since been 
adopted in the design of a special 
door for land boilers. This door 
admits a second draught of air 
which not only burns up the 
smoke and eombustion gases but 
also increases the boiler's 
efficiency. 

, This is but a broad picture of 
the national campaign against 
smoke and smog. Behind it, at the 
headquarters at Greenwich, there 
is the unceasing activity of the 
“backroom boys ”—scientists seek¬ 
ing an inexpensive smokeless coke 
which will burn with the cheerful¬ 
ness of a coal fire; scientists break¬ 
ing down the analysis of smoke 
and smog for their colleagues in 
medical research; men methodic¬ 
ally following all the many 
branches of investigation con¬ 
nected with atmospheric pollution. 
Britain is fighting hard to make 
her air pure and fit to breathe. 



A laboratory assistant determines the amount of 
sulphur dioxide collected in a measuring jar 


Measuring the intensity of smoke by checking a filter paper against 
a graduated shade card 


The amount of grit or solid matter in the atmosphere 
is measured in this rooftop gauge 
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HURRAH FOR 1955! 

1955 gets into its stride, 

: the road ahead fojr Britain 
looks more hopeful than at 
any time sinee the war. We 
have been doing exceptionally 
well in the vital business of 
selling our products abroad, 
last year exporting more goods 
than at any time in our his¬ 
tory—to the tune of 
£2,674,000,000. 

Better still, things are look¬ 
ing up for the whole world. 
“Given peace, the world 
economic outlook is more 
hopeful than it has been for 
years,” says Mr. Henry 
Brooke, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury. 

During the past few years 
we have heard many gloomy 
forebodings of disasters to 
come. But once again the 
optimists have proved right. 

Hope is ever the guiding star 
of youth, and we are all justi¬ 
fied in thinking that the times 
in which we live hold promise 
of better things than any pre¬ 
vious generation has known. 

IMPORTANT PENCE 

Pennies may not go so far as 
they did, but they are still 
as important as ever; they can 
still be turned into pounds. 

The National Savings 
Movement wants to make 
1955 a record year for thrift; 
and the recruits needed to 
make it so are the small savers 
who put by a little, and do it' 
regularly. 

The Savings Movement de¬ 
serves the support of all the 
millions who take care of the 
pence and thus let the pounds 
take care of themselves. 


CLIMBING AS IT 
SHOULD BE DONE 

Amateur mountaineers are 
given a frank warning in a 
handbook recently issued by the 
Youth Hostels Association. 

“However lightly you regard 
your own safety,” says the hand¬ 
book, “please consider the con¬ 
venience of others. 

“If local people and other 
holidaymakers have to rescue 
you at considerable risk to them¬ 
selves, they will not consider you 
heroic, but merely stupid and 
selfish.”- 

Many mountain routes, easy 
in summer, become dangerous 
under snow conditions and 
wardens of hostels should always 
be told beforehand of the route 
which climbers intend to take. 

Nailed boots are essential and 
also warm clothing, a map, com¬ 
pass, torch, first aid kit, and 
“iron rations.” 

Lastly we are told that to wear 
shorts on snow-covered hills is 
“not a sign of toughness but of 
inexperience and foolhai'diness.” 

We have been warned. 


Of all fruitless errands, send¬ 
ing a tear to look after a day 
that is gone is most fruitless. 

Charles Dickens 



First names 

J OHN and Mary are still in the 
lead; they arc the Christian 
names most favoured for chil¬ 
dren born or adopted last year. 
So reports Mr. J. W. Leaver who 
every year compiles a list which 
he sends to The Times. 

As in 1953, too, David and 
Ann or Anne were again second; 
but Richard dropped from thirjJ 
place to eighth, and Elizabeth 
lost third place to Jane. 

In order of popularity, the 
leading boys’ names were: John, 
David, James, Charles, Michael, 
Peter, Nicholas, Richard, Chris¬ 
topher, Robert, William. And 
among the girls: Mary, Ann or 
Anne, Jane,' Elizabeth, Susan, 
Margaret, Sarah, Caroline, 
Helen, Patricia. 


Firemen’s medal 


Think on These Things 

^HE fu'st chapter of the Book 
of Genesis tells us about the 
Creation. “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the 
earth” (Genesis I. 1). It tells 
us that God made the world. He 
is the Creator. 

But it tells us something more; 
that God made man, and made 
him “in his own image.” We 
are not like animals who must 
follow and obey their instincts. 
We are free beings, with the 
power to choose. We have the 
gift of free-will. 

Because God made us in His 
own image we cannot be happy 
if we leave God out of our lives. 
The prayer of St. Augustine, 
expresses this truth: “O Lord, 
Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our hearts are restless till 
they rest in Thee.” O. R. C. 



This is the reverse side of the 
Fire Brigade’s Long Service and 
Good Conduct Medal, institut¬ 
ed by the Queen last June. 
The ribhon is red with yellow 
stripes. 


THEY SAY . .. 

T WOULD love to have been 
able to go on an expedition, 
but my schoolmasters always 
told me I was too frail and 
undersized. 

Dr. Roger Bannister 

^ENERAL Wolfe held an im- 
portant Army command.at 
17 ; today he would-.be stigma¬ 
tised as an early leaver from the 
’grammar school. 

Mr..E. L. Britton, of the 
National Union of Teachers 

^AKE up the challenge of 
hunger and disease in Asia 
and Africa and go there to work 
as scientists, doctors, technicians, 
and administrators. 

Mr, C, R. Attlee to the 
youth of Europe ■ 

the whole there are more 
^ children who get the wrong 
parents than there are parents 
who get the wrong children. 

Mr. Sydney Silverman, M.P, 


OUR HOMELAND 


The Great Ouse at 
Harrold, Bedfordshire 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
January 31, 1925 

T^hat sounds like a fairy tale 
’ ' has been transformed into 
actual fact in the Nottingham¬ 
shire coalfield. 

Electricity for lighting and 
heating cottages in new mining 
villages is carried along a cable 
from Bolsover a distance of 14 
miles to Mansfield, picking up 
power on the way from Creswell. 
A second line starts at Rulford, 
with 22,000 volts. 

This line will be tapped at 
various points to supply light 
and heat to houses, power to 
factories, and both to Welbeck 
Abbey, the historic residence of 
the Duke of Portland. 

Young farmer’s If 

Tf you c^n face each unforgiving 
season 

And see that each essential job 
is done, 

Yours is the farm and everything 
in reason 

And what is more, you’ll be a 
farmer, son. 

From a poem by Mr. B. Leslie 
Barker, Secretary of the 
Liticolitshire Agricultural Society 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, b, or c is 
the correct meaning of the following 
Jive w0n{s ? 

t ENDUE 

a To undergo pain 
b To clothe 

c To prevail on or persuade. 

2 BANTAM 

a Small domestic fowl 
b Humorous ridicule 
c A people of South Africa 

3 TRIVET 

a Evergreen shrub 
b Bolt for holding together 
metal plates 

c Iron tripod by the fire 

4 FIESTA] 
a Holiday 

b Mid-day rest in hot 
countries 

c North American tree 

5 AMNESIA 

a Loss of memory 
b A general pardon 
c Lack of blood 

Answers on page 12 


Out and About 

A MONO the earliest of the birds 
to recognise that a new nest¬ 
ing time is approaching are the 
busy rooks. Instead of the 
winter flocks, in which the males 
and feifiales of the birds are in 
separate groups, you can now 
see that rooks are finding mates, 
and are already starting to build 
nests. 

At the foot of a big elm is a 
small heap of twigs. The male 
has probably dropped them there 
jcea^y to take upstairs, where his 
mate will arrange them and also 
keep guard to prevent the half- 
made nest being stripped by 
other rooks for their nests in the 
same colqny. . 

The rooks like to have their 
nests in a big company, close 
together on tree-tops. 

Their noisy cawing is not 
exactly beautiful music, but it is 
undeniably a cheerful noise, and 
a most welcome harbinger of 
Spring. 

C. D. D. 


The Children's Newspaper, January 29, I95 S 

Next -Week’s 
Birthdays 

January 30 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
(1882-1945). Three times Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S.A. His career 
was undertaken Avith courageous 
disregard for the physical dis¬ 
abilities of polio. The name of 
this truly great man is insepar¬ 
ably linked with the New 
Deal, Lend-Lease, and the Four 
Freedoms: freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom 
from want, and freedom from 
fear. 

January 31 

Anna Pavlova (1885-1931). 
Russian ballerina. At the age 
of eight she 
was taken to 
a perform¬ 
ance of the 
ballet Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty 
and there- 
upon deter¬ 
mined to be 
a dancer her¬ 
self. One of 
the finest dancers the world has 
ever known, she was also one of 
the best loved. 

February 1 

Stanley Matthews (1915). 
Blackpool footballer. A team 
man above all, it has been finely 
said of him by Denzil Batchelor: 
“ He does not play a lone miracu¬ 
lous hand. He combines, for 
Blackpool and England—with 
Mortensen—as Rolls combines 
with Royce or roast lamb with 
mint sauce.” 

February 2 

Fritz Kreisler (1875). World- 
famous violinist. “I am inter¬ 
ested in everything,” he has said. 
“The artist should live in his 
age ... Those who are interested 
only in their art are not great 
artists.” 

February 3 

Elizabeth Blackwell (1821- 
1910). First woman doctor. She 
was convinced, almost against 
her will, that it was her duty to 
become a doctor, although she 
had no money to pay for train¬ 
ing and although the idea of a 
woman doctor was anathema in 
her day. The first obstacle she 
met with “carefully hoarded 
earnings ” gained as a teacher : 
the second she overcame by her 
ability, her courage, and her 
dignity. 

February 4 

Sir Vincent Tewson (1898). 
Since 1946 General Secretary of 
the Trades Union Congress— 
one of the most responsible jobs 
in the country. 

February 5 

John Boyd Dunlop (1840- 
1921). Pipiieer of the pneumatic 
tyre. Bumping over the cobbled 
streets of Belfast on his rounds 
as a vet. no doubt brought home 
the need for wheels that were 
better cushioned—to the benefit 
of all mankind. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Edward Young wrote: 

Of plain, sound sense, life’s 
current coin is made. 

With that we drive the most 
substantial trade. 
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First of a new series of Nature articles by THE HUT MAN 

ADVENTURE BY WAYSIDE 
AND WOODLAND 


1. Waiting and watching 


I am sure we have all read books, or perhaps listened to 
broadcasts, in which the authors have described exciting 
experiences while watching birds and animals in the 
countryside, lam just as sure that, as we read or listened, 
we longed to enjoy such adventures ourselves. Perhaps 
we have tried it, but not been successful. 

Well, month by month through 1955,1 want to help those 
girls and boys who would like to have iiitimate, personal 
meetings with the shy inhabitants of fields and woods. 
If CN readers will only try the hints I am going to 
give I think I can assure them that, from the very start, 
they will enjoy the e.xeiting moments Nature keeps for 
those who approach her in the right way. 


most important thing to re¬ 
member is that wherever wc 
go in the countryside we can be 
sure that all around us are hun¬ 
dreds of fascinating little creatures, 
hiding, perhaps, only a few inches 
away and watching us. 

Birds, of course, are always 
showing themselves, as they have 
wings which carry them to safety 
when danger threatens, and in a 
future article we shall learn how 
to get close to birds without scar¬ 
ing them. The smaller mammals, 
like wood-mice, shrews, and voles, 
rely on a quick retreat into bur¬ 
rows, and later on we will find out 
how tb induce them to remain out- 
of-doors. 

PATIENCE NEEDED 

But first of all we arc going to 
learn the importance of waiting 
and watching for whatever little 
creatures may be near us, for re¬ 
member, there are always some 
about. 

The plan is very simple. We 
find a sheltered corner, sit down 
quietly . . . and wait. 

As the small travellers we are 
after are great lovers of cover, the 
corner we choose should be 
screened by grasses, reeds, bracken, 
or any undergrowth, with little 
clearings where we watch for the 
first interesting appearances. 

Waiting in such surroundings is 
never dull. There may be bird 
voices for us to identify, and there 
are sure to be twigs or leaves, 
bracken fronds or grass stems or 


mossy patches. So we start exam¬ 
ining whatever is nearest to our 
eyes as we sit waiting, noting all 
the intricate details which the 
casual rambler entirely overlooks. 
And if we ever thought such things 
dull, well, it is because we never 
sought the fascination to be found 
in them. 

While we are making discoveries 
about the seed-pod on a plant's 
stem, a brilliant little insect may 
alight on it, or laboriously crawl 
over it. So we watch the move¬ 
ment of its six active legs, three 
raised and three lowered at each 
step, in the curious tripod way that 
insects walk. But then we arc 
interrupted by the most exciting of 
all country sounds—the gentle 
rustling of dead grasses or leaves. 

We see a movement, ever so 
slight, of tall grass stems. Then 
the rustling stops. But it begins 
again, the stems shiver, part—and 
reveal a touch of brown and white 
fur. 

MISTAKEN FOR TREE-STUMP 

What will it be? Field-vole, 
bank-vole, or wood-mouse? Or 
was the rustling loud enough for 
stoat or weasel? 

The next moment will show. 
And when the hider at last reveals 
himself there will be no timid 
glance or frightened scurry back 
to cover. The keen face that looks 
Out at us may be inquiring, but 
if we continue motionless and 
quiet we will be mistaken for 
something new in tree-stumps or 

ContiDued lo next cohima 


7 



GOOD fDACniNG .RAKES 
GOOD PLAYERS 

Coaching from experienced 
people is essential if you want to 
get the most out of any game. 
Here some young players are seen 
in the capable hands of experts. 
Above, boys and girls on a winter 
tennis training course at Nettlebed 
near Henley, limber up with skip¬ 
ping ropes under the watchful eye 
of Dan Masksll, Britain’s leading 
tennis coach. On the left, the 
hockey team of the Bedford Col¬ 
lege of Physical Education takes 
some hints from their coach. Miss 
Pliyllis Allison, former England 
lefl-lnner. 


Conllniied from previous coliimn 

gate-posts, and the forager will 
come into full view. 

In January it may be stoat or 
weasel, hot on some scent, and in 
that case our meeting will be 
momentary as the eager hunter 
crosses the clearing in hot pursuit 
of some unlucky victim. More 
often the rustling will prove to be 
that of wood-mouse, when for the 
next exciting moments we will 
watch sprays being climbed with 
the expertness of trapeze artists, 
or a kind of hunt-the-thimble 
played as the hungry one searches 
for berries or seeds. 

So let’s never forget that some 
little creatures are always about, in 
every corner of the countryside. 
They are always hungry and on 
the look-out for the next meal. 
Our presence matters not at all so 
long as we are silent and still. 

So let’s out into the waysides 
and woodlands and practise the 
first important exercise . . . wait¬ 
ing and watching! 


FASTEST MAN ON EARTH 


The world’s fastest earthboimd 
vehicle is a rocket-powered sleigh, 
which daily shoots down a long 
railway track in Alamagordo, New 
Nfexico. 

Strapped firmly in the “driver's” 
scat on most of its trips, is Lt.-Col. 
Stapp, U.S.A.F. Ho uses the sleds 
to study the effect on airmen of 
deceleration and exposure when 
baling-out of jet planes. 

In a recent speed dash aboard 
one of his sleighs, Colonel Stapp 
overtook an observing jet plane 
racing overhead and flashed down 
his railway track at 630 m.p.h. 
After beating all world land speed 
records by a substantial margin, 
he proceeded to brake his machine 
and brought it to a halt in H 
seconds. 

The rapid slow-down subjected 
him to 35g. or the equivalent of 
his being pummelled all over by a 
force 35 times his own weight. The 
only ill-efl'ects suffered by Colonel 


Slapp were, however, a few 
blisters resulting from dust 
particles „ encountered, and two 
black eyes, caused when his eyes 
were thrown into his eyelids during 
the deceleration. 

A wafer brake lowered into a 
long vvater trough lying between 
the rails is used to slow the sleds, 
and although Colonel Stapp 
“blackcd-out” from acceleration 
at the start, by the time he had 
reached the trough, he had re¬ 
covered sufficiently to see part of 
the splash while stopping. 

Apart from a special harness 
his only protective equipment was 
a plastic helmet with jaw-guard 
and a transparent visor. 

Higher speeds will be attempted 
hy Colonel Stapp soon. He be¬ 
lieves that his recent experience is 
proof that an ejector-seat is 
enough to save a pilot’s life and 
that the ejection of the whole 
cockpit is not necessary. 


CN STAMP ALBUM—A feature of interest to all young collectors (5) 





THIS STAMP WAS ISSUED BY 
ITALY TO REMIND PEOPLE 
TO PAY THEIR TAXES! 

THE TEXT ISAM EXTRACT FROM 
THE ITALIAN CONSTITUTION. 
ALL ARE REQUIRED TO CONTRIBUTE 
TOWARDS THE PUBLIC EXPENSES 
ACCORDING TO THEIR MEANS. 


UWWiV tW WlJ i WWI l 

1 ■■ * 



REPUDIATED GREECE'S CLAIM 
TO CYPRUS NOT LONG AGO. 
EMBITTERED. GREECE ISSUED 
THIS STAMP BEARING THE TEXT 
OF PART OF HIS SPEECH AND 
DEFACED IT WITH A LARGE BLOT. 





WATERMARK ERRORS 

IN 1951 and I95Z A NUMBER OF SHEETS 
OF STAMPS WITH THE "CROWN C A" 
WATERMARK WERE ISSUED WITHEITHER 
ONE CROYfN OF THE WRONG DESIGN 
OR A CROWN MISSING. 

THE ERRORS WERE DISCOVERED ONLY 
RECENTLY. AND EXAMPLES ARE BEING 
REPORTED ON VARIOUS COLONIAL STAMPS, 
NOTABLY THOSE OF SEYCHELLES. 



-"""'TiE^RE is 
ANOTHER COUNTRY YOU CAN 
COLLECT COMPLETE AT SMALL COST 

PA Kl STAN 

BROUGHT OUT HER FIRST 
STAMPS IN 1947 AND 
SINCE THEN ONLY ABOUT 
70 HAVE BEEN ISSUED 


.^PUZZLE CORNER.? 


ms LITHUANIA 
-RUSSIA OR _ 
BULGARIA ? 

Answer next week' 


Answer to lost week's puzzle:- 
HOLLAND (Postage Due) 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 




Franlt Tyson 




Few, if any, cricket¬ 
ers have taken such 
swift steps to sport¬ 
ing fame as 23-year- 
old Frank Tyson, 
who in his first full 
season won his 
county cap, played 
for England, and was 
picked V. Australia. 


Frank has always been a fast 
bowler. Starting on waste 
ground, with tins for 
“ stumps ” he was playing 
twice a day at 14-—for Queen 
Elizabeth Grammar School, 
Middleton, in the mornings 
and for Middleton Second. 
XI in the Central Lancashire 
League in the afternoons. 


Later, in a trial at Old Traf- 
ford, the late Harry Make¬ 
peace, Lancashire coach, told 
Frank he could make ah 
England bowler of. him, but . 
Tyson’s father was anxious 
that be should go on to Dur¬ 
ham University to qualify as 
a teacher. He did so after two 
years in the Army. . 


Next came an invitation to 
join Northampton. Frank 
had a hard decision to make. 
Feeling that. fast, bowling 
must be taken iip while he 
was still young, he chose 
cricket, but hopes to return 
to the University later. A 
good bowler last season, he 
is now'a great one. 


HUNDRED YEARS OF WEATHER FORECASTING 


AISTRAIM CO-ED 
SCflOOl JUBILEE 

In the Australian bush, at 
Cooranbong, New South Wales, 
90 miles from Sydney,, is a co¬ 
educational college which has just 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. 

It is Avondale, the Missionary 
College of the Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventist Church in Australia.- The 
grounds cover 800 acres, includ¬ 
ing grazing land for the college’s 
own dairy cows. It has vast lawns., 
and tree-flanked avenues and 
small, intimate scholastic buildings 
which make it look like a holiday 
resort. 

When they graduate from this 
college, some students return to 
their ordinary occupations, others 
go to the mission fields. Faith 
Bobongie, . for instance, an 
Aboriginal student from northern 
Queensland, is working for her 
primary school teacher’s diploma 
and will eventually teach young 
Aboriginal-children. 

60 GRADUATES A YEAR 

Each year about 60 students 
graduate at Avondale. During the 
past four years many Asiatic 
students, mostly Chinese, have 
attended the college to prepare 
themselves-, for , careers in their 
homeland. 

Some Chinese from Hong Kong 
intend to study medicine at Sydney 
University after taking their 
matriculation certificate at Avon¬ 
dale. 

The college includes three dif¬ 
ferent groups of students. There 
are those who want to train for 
certain professions, those who 
want ta get a general education, 
and those who chiefly want to 
study the Seventh Day Adventist 
way of life. 

The students also work as 
“local missionaries,” travelling 
hundreds of miles during their 
vacation to .outback areas, endur¬ 
ing a host of hardships to take the 
Gospel to those living in the arid 
centre of Australia. 


This year the Meteorological 
Office, which brings us the weather 
forecasts for television, radio, and 
the newspapers, is celebrating its 
lOOth birthday. 

It was early in 1855 that the 
British Government set up an 
office, under the Board of Trade, 
to collect observations on winds 
and currents from British vessels 
so that the shortest and best routes 
for ships might be found. Admiral 
Robert FitzRoy, who had com¬ 
manded the Beagle during her 
famous voyage with Charles Dar¬ 
win, the great naturalist, was put 
in charge of a staff of four. 

FitzRoy arranged to loan instru¬ 
ments to mariners, and within two 
years had the willing co-operation 
of about two hundred vessels in 
recording weather facts in their log 
books. Over a dozen ships’ logs 
containing observations made in 
1855 are still kept at the Marine 
Branch of the Meteorological 
Office, at Harrow, Middlesex. 

Though the Meteorological 


Office, nowadays a section of the 
Air Ministry, has grown im¬ 
mensely, it still depends greatly on 
voluntary records kept by British 
merchantmen. Over 500 of these 
“selected ships” make detailed 
notes while ngany more keep 
partial records. 

In 1855 there-Was no weather 
forecasting but only the recording 
of actual conditions. Not until 
FitzRoy had been in office for a 
few years did he try to get permis¬ 
sion to issue bulletins about 
expcctcf/weather. 

Early in 1861, the first storm 
warning signal was issued. Ships 
in the Tyne area ignored it, with 
the result that many were caught 


ACTING THE GOAT 
A goat entered in a pets’ com¬ 
petition at Robinson, Illinois, took 
the list of prizewinners out of the 
hand of Mrs. Irma Biehl as she 
was about to announce the 
winners. It was the only prize the 
goat took. 


unprepared and sank when the’ 
storm struck. 

Despite this, the idea of fore¬ 
casts did not find general, accep¬ 
tance for. a long time. In 1874, 
after . FitzRoy’s death, an ini- 
proved, system of storm' warning 
was introduced which began an 
era of more - regular bulletins, 
although there were to be . times’ 
when doubts of their value led to 
interruptions in the service. 

Progress in weather study was 
slow. At one point the experts felt 
confident they “knew it all.” 
Gradually, however, it was realised 
that the subject was extremely 
complicated and that not enough 
information was being received. 

Today, the Meteorological 
Office, helped by radar and elec¬ 
tronics, and benefiting from close 
co-opcralion with other countries, 
knows only too well that much 
more has to be learned and done. 
Nevertheless, it can claim that its 
forecasts, up to 24 hours ahead, 
reach a high standard of accuracy. 


The Children's Newspaper, January 29, 1955 

TREASURE HUNTERS 
FIND MYSTERY 

Australian treasure hunters have 
found the wreck of a ship on a 
rugged part of the Western 
Australian coast, less than 500 
miles north of Perth. 

Although conclusive' proof has 
not been found to date, it. is 
thought the wreck is the remains 
of the Dutch ship Zuytdorp which 
vanished on passage from the 
Cape of Good Hone to Batavia in 

But there arc still a few 
mysteries to be cleared up. It 
seems that some lives must have 
been saved from the wreck because 
broken clay pipes and rusty barrel 
rimgs. were found some' distance 
inland. 

Other finds include several hun¬ 
dred silver coins, parts of a mast 
and of a cannon, marine instru¬ 
ments, musket-balls, and hinges 
and catches from trunks. 

But what happened to these sur¬ 
vivors may never be known. 
Neither skeletons nor graves have 
been found. . There is nbt even'a 
legend among the local Aboriginal 
tribes who have preserved many 
other stories from the past. 

GREYFRIARS BOBBY 

One of Edinburgh’s most 
famous monuments, known as 
Greyfriars Bobby, has been tem¬ 
porarily removed for cleaning and 
repair. ’ 

It stands at the junction of 
Candlemaker Row and George IV 
Bridge and consists of a drinking 
fountain with the bronze figure of 
a small, woolly dog on the top. It 
commemorates the fidelity of this 
dog which, when his master died 
and was buried in Greyfriars 
Churchyard close by, refused to 
leave that last resting-place and 
pined away on his grave. 

• On the grave of John Gray, the 
dog’s master, there is a memorial 
stone erected by “American 
lovers of Bobby.” 


THE INVISIBLE MAN—new picture-version of H, G. Wells’s scientific fantasy (2) 


In London the landlord of a lodging house had been 
startled by the disappearance into thin air of his tenant, 
a young scientist. Later, the people of a Sussex village 


were startled by the arrival of a mysterious stranger, 
swathed in bandages. But the biggest surprise came 
to the local doctor, who called on the visitor and saw 


that he had no hand at the end of his sleeve ! The doctor 
rushed off to relate his uncanny experience to the Vicar, 
who thought he was out of his mind! 



That very same night the Vicar was disturbed 
by noises somewhere in his house, and he went 
downstairs with his wife; They heard someone 
moving in the study,- yet they could see no 
one there. But a candle was burning and cash 
was missing from a drawer.* Then they heard 
the back door slam. The: Vicar recalled the 
odd story Dr. Cuss had told Irim about the 
stranger at the inn raising an empty sleeve. 


At the inn, early next morning, the landlord and 
his ^vife found the stranger’s bedroom door open. 
The room was empty, but when they ventured in 
amazing things happened ! Various objects flew 
at them of their own accord, a chair suddenly 
rose aitd pushed the landlady out, and the door 
banged and locked itself! Mrs. Hall nearly 
fainted, and the news of these extraordinary . 
events spread through the village. 


A crowd gathered at the inn. The blacksmith 
declared it vras all due to witchcraft. Others 
connected the mysterious visitor with the 
burglary at the Vicarage. Then the stranger 
himself appeared and angrily demanded lii.s 
breakfast.’ Mrs. Hall requested payment’ of 
her bill, and an explanation of the w’eird events. 
Her guest‘was evidently a person of ungovern¬ 
able temper, and now he flew into a rage. 


I’ll show you w^ho and what I am! ” he cried. 
He rippe.d the WTappings from his head—but he. 
had no head at all! After that, people in the 
village street saw the inn violently firing out its 
humanity. They saw the landlady fall down 
and a man. jump, to avoid tumbling over'her. 
They heard the screams of the maid in the inn 
as she - emerged from the kitchen and ycame 
upon the headless stranger from behind. 


How will the villagers deal with the horrifying headless man? See next week’s instalment 
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The Qhildrcn's Newspaper, January 29, l?S5 


Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


While on a cross-country run, 
Jennings and Darbishire round up 
a straying cow belonging to Mr. 
Arrowsinith, a farmer. Unknown 
to Mr. Wilkins they catch a bus 
for the last part of their journey. 
They are unable to alight at the 
school gates for fear of being 
observed by Mr. Carter. 

6. Witness ior the defence 

T^fR. Carter had not waited long 
at the school gates before 
half a dozen of the leading runners 
arrived from the direction of Lin- 
bury village. They were followed 
at short intervals by further groups 
of perspiring athletes. 

Temple and Venables 
among the last to 
arrive, escorted by 
Mr. Wilkins on his 
bicycle. 

“Did everything go 
smoothly at the half¬ 
way check?” Mr. 

Carter inquired, as his 
colleague dismounted. 

“No, it certainly 
didn't! I had to wait 
35 minutes for Jen¬ 
nings and Darbishire 
to turn up; and even 
then they. had to 
waste my time with 
some cock and bull 
story about a cow. I 
don’t suppose they’ll 
be here for some 
while yet, though.” 

Venables paused in 
the act of touching 
his toes to regain his 
breath. “Excuse me, 
sir, but I think you've 
made a mistake. 

They're coming now.” 

“Nonsense, boy!” snapped Mr. 
Wilkins. “They’re still a quartet 
of a mile down the road.” 

“But I can see them—honestly, 
sir!” Venables protested. 

Mr. Wilkins stared along the 
way he had come. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about. There's 
nobody in sight at all.” 


“You’re looking the wrong way, 
sir.” 

“Eh!” 

“By jove, he's right, Wilkins!” 
e.xclaimed Mr. Carter. “Stop 
straining your eyes to the west and 
look to the east instead.” 

Mr. Wilkins pivoted round like 
a rotating gun-turret and surveyed 
the road behind him. His eyes 
opened wide and his jaw dropped 
slightly, as into his field of vision 
trotted two figures—one stepping 
out smartly, the other shuffling 
along as though unable to lift his 
feet from the ground. 

“Jennings! Darbishire!” gasped 
Mr. Wilkins in tones of incredu¬ 
lous bewilderment. 


The runners slowed their pace 
to an unwilling craw'l as they 
approached the school gates. By 
this time they were so low in spirit 
after their trek back from the 
crossroads that they made no 
further attempt at concealment. 

Mr. Carter was the first to 
speak. 


were 



“ I wanted a word with these two boys.” 


WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 

Cultivated in West 


0 

m West Africa ^ 
and the West Indies, it is har- r> 
vested when the leaves and b' 
flowers begin to wither. The 0 
root stems are dug up and, 
after having the small fibrous ^ 
roots removed and being - 


^ Ginger 

^ Q-incer, the spice that makes 
<] many of our cakes, biscuits, 
<] and confections so appetising, 
<1 comes from the underground 
^ root stems of the ginger plant, 
a native of the East Indies. 



washed, are laid out to dry in 
the sun. 

,For preserved ginger the 
cleaned rootstoeks are put into 
boiling water, . peeled, and 
placed in earthenware jars, 
when a strong solution 
sugar is poured over them. 


of [> 

> 

Ginger was of great value in y 
the Middle Ages, one pound of ]> 
it costing as much as a full- [> 
grown sheep! l> 

v'V V'v V V V "v w V v 


“Well, well! Life is full of little 
surprises!” he observed amiably. 
“We were expecting you two to 
arrive from Linbury, and lo and 
behold you come hastening from 
the opposite point of I he compass. 
One is tempted to inquire the 
reason.” 

“Yes, I'm afraid we arc a bit 
late, sir,” Jennings faltered. “We 
would have got back earlier, only 
we-” 

“ But you couldn’t have got 
back earlier,” Mr. Wilkins burst 
out. “I don’t understand how 
you’ve got back here now, seeing 
that I left you coming along be¬ 
hind me.” 

Speechless frustration 

“Well, we did our best to be 
quick, sir, because you said vve’d 
got to hurry.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, but that doesn’t 

explain-” Mr. Wilkins’ words 

tailed off in speechless frustration, 
and Mr. Carter look over the 
questioning. 

“Are we to believe, Jennings,” 
he began, “that you and Darbi¬ 
shire ran past the school gates so 
hurriedly that you couldn’t pull up 
until you were out of sight in the 
opposite direction?” 

“No, not exactly, sir.” 

“Or that you flashed past Mr. 
Wilkins on, his bicycle at such 
speed that he was unable to see 
you overtaking him?” 

“Well, wc did rather flash past 
him, sir,” Jennings admitted. 
“And he didn’t see us because— 
well, because we were on the bus, 
sir.” 

“Oh, the bus! I—I— Cor- 
wumphV' Mr. Wilkins waved his 
arms in the air as though conduct¬ 
ing an invisible orchestra. But Mr. 
Carter, who had already guessed 
the reason for the mishap, re¬ 
marked: “I was waiting for you 
to tell me that, Jennings. What 
made you do it ?” 

“Well, it was like this, sir. We 
got held up with Mrs. Arrow- 
smith’s cow going through the 
gate, sir; and what with getting so 
many stitches and losing his laces, 
Darljishire’s tether became e,\- 
hausted.” 

All over again 

“And so is my patience ex¬ 
hausted!” fumed Mr. Wilkins, 
who could make no sense of the 
explanation. “You’ll both spend 
next Wednesday afternoon going 
for the run all over again; and in 
addition I shall report you to the 
headmaster for wilful dis¬ 
obedience!” He seized his bicycle 
and was about to pedal up the 
drive when a small green car 
approached from the direction of 
the village, and pulled up beside 
the group. In the driving seat w'as 
a middle-aged lady dressed in 
hairy tweeds. 

Mrs. Arrowsmith! Jennings’ 
spirits, already low, now sank to 
absolute zero. Surely they were in 
enough trouble already without 
being reported by the farmer’s 
wife for alleged cow-chasing! 

But her eyes lit up with recog¬ 
nition as her gaze fell upon Jen¬ 
nings and Darbishire. “Ah! Just 
the very people I was looking for,” 
she exclaimed, as she stepped out 
of the car. 

Mr. Carter greeted the visitor 
with a friendly smile. “Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Arrowsmith. You 

Conlinued on page 10 
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■favourite sweef 



... and /ours 1 

Life's always sweeter with Spangles 


All Fruit flavour Spangles contain natural fruit extracts and other 
fine flavours. 


PARENTS! 

HELP YOUR CHILD TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Let us teach YOUR child personally for the “Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examination at both age limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a qualified private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessons personally-designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. No text books need; be 

bought. 

Write for details of these courses staling the age of your child and the epproxtmate date cf 
taking the examination. Fees from C2. S. 0. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

DEPT. C.H.3, COLLEGE HOUSE, HOWARD PLACE, SHELTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Seed 2sd. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

fDcpt. CN). 

60 Stoke Ncwingtoii High Street, 
London, N.16 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the biitliday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if tor a lady or gentleman and a.ge and 
height if for children and wc shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

We guarantee a perfect protluction. 

J. IVIacDA.VID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 
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IT’S 

NEW 

IT’S 

FREE 


64 Pages. 

467 Illustrations, 
jj 2232 Spaces (or Stamps. 
Index, Map, Spotter, etc. 

This Splendid New Stamp Album will be sent FREE OF 
CHARGE to every collector enclosing 4d. to cover postage 
and packing. 

A Selection of our Approvals loill be sent loilh each gift. 

THE RUSSELL STAMP CO. (CN) 
Waverley Chambers, Station Bridge, Harrogate. 



and 

an 


These 8 beautiful mint Queen Elizabeth 
stamps from different Colonies will be 
sent absolutely FREE to you. ALSO the 
famous Great Britain penny red stamp 
Issued 100 years ago. Just ask to 
SEE our world famous Approvals and 
enclose 2id. for postage. We shall also 
send you FREE our 16 page Gazette norrrially costing 3d. 

PHIUTELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN 31), EASTRINGTON. GOOLE, Yorks. 



CDEE TDIAUnill ADQ coifection. This beautiful set is very A 

EnCe I lllftnMULMnQ much larger than the illustration. If you collect A 
flowers you will find the Rose and Cyclamen, also a TRIANGULAR airmail with J 
views of land and sea. All FREE. Send NOW 3d. postage requesting our un- > 
beatable large Discount Approvals also our illustrated price list with many bargains, j 

Deal with the firm that has been established for 35 years. ^ 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. ^ 


BELGIUM 



RAILWAYS 


Absolutely Free. To all ^ 
who ask to see a selection ^ 
of Windsor Stacips on 
Approval, wo will send abso¬ 
lutely free a beauiiiul 
BELGIUM set ol 5 dift. 
Railway Stamps. The 
photogravure designs depict 
an Engine Driver driving 
his train; a Station Forter 
with luggage and a Plate¬ 
layer maintaining the lines. 

All large stamps and guaran¬ 
teed genuine. 

To get them Free for 
yourself, just write for Five 
Belgium Railways Free 
set and they will be sent 
to you with a Selection o¥ 
Windsor Stamps on 
Approval. Fledae send 2iSd. 
stamp for posting to you. 

CO. (Dept. CN), 


FREE 

wmm 



FREE! 10 

LOCOMOTIVE 

STAMPS 

Including EARLY and MODERN as 
SHOWN. 

Don’t delay—write today for 
this SUPER gift ! SENT ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to all genuine collectors ask¬ 
ing to see our STERLING DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS who enclose 2^d. postage. 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN5), Lancing, Sussex 



-C N Competition No. 21 -^- 

WIN A PUPPET THEATRE! 

TJere is a prize that is different— a Puppet Theatre complete with 
stage, scenery, a book of plays, and two string puppets—ready 
for the winner to put on his or her own puppet shows. If you are 
under 17, enter this week’s simple competition now ! There is 
nothing to pay. 

How to Enter: Simply study the illustrations below, each of 
which should give you a clue to the title of a well-known book. 
When you think you know what they are, write out the eight full 
book titles in a neat, numbered list on a postcard or piece of plain 
paper. Ask a parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own 
work, then attach the competition token (marked C N Token) 
from the back page of this issue, and post your entry to : 

CN Competition No. 21, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, February 8, the closing date. 

The Puppet Theatre will be awarded for the entry which is correct, 
or most nearly so, and the best-written according to age'. Autograph 
Albums will be awarded for the ten next best. The competition isopen 
to readers living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel ’Islands. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 



OUR FRIEND JENNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

haven’t been to see us for a long 
time.” 

“I’ve been too busy with the 
farm, Mr. Carter,” she replied. “I 
can’t stop long now, either, but I 
wanted a word with these two boys 
whom I met crossing our meadow 
a little while ago.” 

Mr. Wilkins nodded. “They’ve 
just been telling me some fantastic 
tale about your cow getting stuck 
in a gateway, or some such non¬ 
sense.” 

The farmer’s wife smiled. “That 
wasn’t what happened at all,” she 
protested. 

Special thanks 

“Well, don’t you worry anyway, 
Mrs. Arrowsmith,” Mr. Wilkins 
went on. “ If these boys have been 
up to mischief in your meadow I 
shall see that they’re severely 
punished for it.” 

Mrs. Arrowsmith’s smile faded 
and was replaced by a look of ten¬ 
der concern. “But I don’t want 
them punished! They’ve done me 
a very good turn and I’ve come 
along specially to thank them.” 

She noticed their look of aston¬ 
ishment and went on: “I’m afraid 
I jumped to the wrong conclusions 
when I saw you rampaging about 
like that, but fortunately my hus¬ 
band saw what really happened 
and he told me all about it w'hen 
lie got home.” 

A glimmer of light flickered in 
Darbishire’s brain as he remem¬ 
bered the man who had been 
watching their efforts from the car 
at the end of tlic lane. So that 
Mr. Arrow'smith! Darbishire 
sighed with relief. 


“. . . so I’d like to make up 
for the harsh things I said by in¬ 
viting you to call in at the farm 
on your next half-holiday, and 
take home a bagful of apples from 
the orchard,” 

Darbishire’s eyes sparkled . with 
pleasure and gratitude. “Oh, thank 
you, Mrs, Arrowsmith. We’d love 
to come, wouldn’t we, Jen?” 

“Yes, but we can’t,” Jennings 
replied sadly. “We’ve got to go 
for that run again.” 

Mr. Carter rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully, and said: “H’m! 
This certainly sheds more light on 
why they were so late in reporting 
at the halfway mark, Wilkins.” 

“I’ve no doubt it does,” replied 
his colleague testily. “I’ve no 
doubt they made excellent cow¬ 
catchers, but it’s not catching cows 
that I’m worried about—it’s catch¬ 
ing buses! They still deserve to be 
■punished for that.” 

Compromise 

Mr. Carter nodded in agreement. 
“Very well, then, we'll send them 
for the run again next Wednesday 
as a punishment. But I would sug¬ 
gest that when they get to Cow 
Meadow, we allow them to stop 
for a moment at the farmhouse for 
those apples which Mrs. Arrow- 
smith has invited them to sample. 
What do you say, Wilkins?” 

“Well, I—er—I suppose it’ll be 
all right, since Mrs. Arrowsmith 
insists,” said Mr. Wilkins doubt¬ 
fully. 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” Jennings 
exclaimed. “And Darbishire can 
jolly well get some new laces be¬ 
fore we go.” 

To be continued 
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FREE ! 
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FREE ! 

PIGEONS 
SHIP & 
GIRO 

-*■ 


4- PLUS 33 OTHER STAMPS 
TRIANGULAR PACKET FREE 

MON a on Set'of 3 (illiistratod). 
ITiunnvU Sikorsky helicopter. 
S.S, United States liner, carrier pigeons, 
pins 33 other desirable stamps free. Send 
2id. postage and request Approval selection. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICER 
(CN), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom ^ 


We will give over 

100,000 STAMPS 
FREE 

this month. Have you had your 
share? Write to-day for your 
parcel of 200 stamps which will 
be sent ABSOLCTELY FREE 
to everyone who sends a 2Jd. 
stamp and asks To see our 
Discount Approvals. Take 
advantage of this offer now 
and increase the size and value of 
your collection. 

P. OWEN (C.N. 1), 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwieh, 
Cheshire. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


50 Australia 
100 Canada 
25 Ceylon 


2I‘ 

4/6 

1/8 


25 Ilong Kong 3/- 


50 India 
25 Iraq 
25 Jamaica 
25 Malaya 
25 Malta 


1 /' 

!/• 

2/6 

1/6 

2/6 


50 Xcw Zealand 2/6 


25 Pakistan 
100 Austria 
50 Bulgarfa 
25 Colombia 
100 China 


1/3 

1/6 

1/6 

1 /- 

1/3 


100 Croatia 6/- 
50 Cuba 2/6 

200 Ecuador 20/- 
lOO.Fi'cnch Cols. 3/6 
800 Germany 17/6 
50 Greece 1/6 

25 Guatemala 1/9 
40 Hitler Heads 1/6 
25 Israel 3/- 

50 Luxembourg 2/6 
25 Philippines 1/6 


100 Portugal 
100 Russia 
25 Saar 
50 Sweden 


3/- 

3/9 

1/6 

1/- 


Postage 2|d. extra. 

Illustrated List of sets sent on receipt of 
■ stamped and addressed envelope. 

H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street^ London, W.C.I. 

cnee stamp collectors’ 

■ ntC OUTFIT INCLUDING 

* A S u r p.r 1 s e 
Packet ot Stamps. 
•Set of large 
Airmails. 

* A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

* Stamp Identifier. 
*P erforation 
Gauge. 

* W a^termarlc 
Detector. 

♦Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All those are abso- 
I lutelyfree. Just ask 
I to see our famous 
I discount pictorial 
I Approvals and send 
124d. for postage. (If 
I you would like a stamp 
I album as well, send 
I 7id. extra.) 
BRJOGNORTH STAMP CO. (B.55), 
BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 

BRITISH COLONIALS FREE! 

Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL 
DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? 
If so, send 4(1. to cover postage, etc., 
and ask to see Approvals. The above 
offer will then be sent to you without 
further cost, WITH AN ATTRACTIVE 
SELECTION OF STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 
A. E. RUDGE, Millook, Bude, Cornwall 



Bertie’s GRAND 
abDut 
the house! 


The 

sweetest 
friend of 
the family 




ALLSORTS 

The QUALITY line! 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


_^FTER only five senior games, 
Tony O’Reilly, 18-year-old 
schoolboy Rugby star, was chosen 
to represent Ireland against France. 

f’oR four years, Stan Cox, of 
Southgate, has been a consis¬ 
tent runner-up to his great friend 
J i m Peters 
in Marathon 
and other 
long - distance 
road races. 
But now that 
Peters has 
retired, Stan 
Cox is e.x- 
pected to take 
over his 
friend’s titles 
this season. 
He has al¬ 
ready won 
the Mitcham 15-mile race, in a 
time that has been beaten only by 
Jim Peters. He is covering some¬ 
thing like 100 miles a week in 
training. 

weekend at Adelaide, 
England begin the fourth Test 
Match leading 2-1 in the series. 
This will be the 15th Test played 
at Adelaide, and of the previous 
games, Australia have won nine 
to England’s five. The last Test 
played at Adelaide, in 1951, was 
notable for three brilliant battingK 
performances; 206 by Arthur 
Morris; 101 not out by Jim Burke, 
making his .Test debut for Aus¬ 
tralia; and 156 not out by Len 
Hutton, who carried his bat 
throughout England’s first innings. 

LOOKING AT THE SKY 


"YJ^riTHiN 12 months of learning to 
swim, 10-year-old Colin Bull, 
of Broadford Primary School, 
Harold Hill, Essex, has won all the 
Primary, Elementary, and Inter¬ 
mediate swimming certificates 
awarded by the Essex Education 
authorities. He has also gained a 
silver cup for swimming and a 
silver medal for diving with the 
4th Gidca Park Wolf Cub pack. 

^ NEW Soccer Stadium in 
Barcelona will hold 150,000 
people. It will have facilities for 
swimming, roller skating, and 
other indoor sports—inside the 
stands. The stadium of Real 
Madrid Football Club has been 
enlarged to hold 125,000; and the 
Rugby and cricket arena at. Ellis 
Park, Johannesburg, has been en¬ 
larged to hold 100,000 spectators. 



Teddy Nortlicott, .aged 13, one of 
the Ilighgatc Diving Club’s most 
promising youngsters, is caught 
in mid-air by a photographer’s ' 
flash bidb. 


Sutcliffe, who will no 
doubt be playing for New 
Zealand in the Tests against the 
M.C.C. tourists following the 
Australian tour, will shortly be¬ 
come the first of his country’s 
batsmen to score 10,000 runs in 
first class matches. He needs less 
than 300 runs to. achieve this won¬ 
derful record. 

piiiL Taylor, 22-year-old P.T. 

student at Loughborough 
College, who is one of England 
Rugby Union’s new “caps” this 
year, never handled a Rugby foot¬ 
ball until about five years ago! 
In his native town of Wakefield he 
played Soccer as a schoolboy, but 
one day he accompanied a friend 
to the Wakefield Rugby Union 
ground at College Grove and de¬ 
cided to “have a go” at the rival 
code. 

J)URiNG the last few days of this 
week, 15-year-old Yvonne 
Sugden, the British women’.s figure 
skating champion, will continue 
her four-year rivalry with 21-year- 
old Erica Batchelor, of Edinburgh, 
for both girls will be competing in 
the European Championships in 
Budapest. 

J)avid V/ebi!, 15-year-old Hull 
swimmer, recently established 
a new Yorkshire junior freestyle 
record of 2 minutes 33.4 seconds 
for 220 yards. He now holds four 
Yorkshire junior records, and his 
ambition is to add a backstroke 
record to his free-style achieve¬ 
ments. 



JUPITER’S FOUR TRUE MOONS 


A good opportunity presents it¬ 
self now for obtaining a glimpse 
of Jupiter’s Galilean moons, so- 
called because of their discovery, 
in 1610, by Galileo. 

They are four in number, lo, 
Europa, Ganymede, and Callisto, 
usually referred to by astronomers 
in Roman numerals as I, II, III, 
and IV; this represents their order 


outwards from the sphere of 
Jupiter. They are hruch the largest 
of Jupiter’s eleven moons and are 
regarded as his true moons, the 
other seven being most likely cap¬ 
tured planetoids, for they are 
much smaller and possess very dif¬ 
ferent characteristics. 

These Galilean moons may be 
seen quite easily through an 
astronomical telescope of only two 
inches aperture, or less. They are, 
horvever, quite imperceptible to 
the naked eye, though good field- 
glasses will show clearly the two 
outer satellites, Ganymede and 
Callisto, while pow'erful prismatic 
binoculars may permit a glimpse 
of Europa and even lo if they are 
favourably placed. 

The nights of January 27 and 28 


will be most favourable for seeing 
Ganymede and Callisto through 
the glasses, for then they will 
appear sufficiently distant from 
Jupiter and will be together to the 
west of the planet; Callisto will re¬ 
main in view for two nights longer. 

When using the glasses it is de¬ 
sirable to rest them against some¬ 
thing to keep the ficld-of-vicw 


quite steady; also if the brilliant 
Jupiter can be just screened by 
some distant object it may facili¬ 
tate the spotting of its moons. 
Actually, if the radiant planet was 
not there, all four of the moons 
could be seen with the unaided 
eye; for lo averages 51 magni¬ 
tude, Europa and Callisto about 
sixth magnitude, and Ganymede 
fifth magnitude. 

In the accompanying diagram, 
showing each of these moons at its 
greatest apparent distance and 
relative to the size of the planet’s 
disc as seen in a small telescope, 
we sec how very close they are to 
Jupiter as seen from the Earth. 
Callisto averages 1,168,700 miles 
from Jupiter. Ganymede, the 
largest and brightest of the moons. 


averages 664,205 miles from 
Jupiter. The other two moons, 
Europa and lo, cannot be seen 
without considerable magnifica¬ 
tion, since Europa averages about 
417,000 miles distant and lo only 
262,000 miles from the planet. 

If we were relatively as near to 
these Jovian moons as we are to 
our own Moon, they would each 
be seen to speed their way through 
the same constellations, presenting 
similar phases as our Moon. But 
in the case of lo, Europa, and 
Ganymede, as they approached 
full-moon phase they would ap¬ 
pear to “go out.” They would, in 
fact, have been eclipsed by 
Jupiter’s great sphere, Callisto 
alone escaping except occasionally. 

KUIGIIT MOONS 

Seen from Jupiter the Sun would 
appear only a fifth of the diameter 
that we see; and though its moons 
receive about 27 times less_ light 
than we receive, these moons 
would appear quite bright in the 
Jovian sky. 

lo, the nearest to Jupiter, has a 
diameter of 2109. miles, almost as 
large as the 2160 miles of our 
Moon and therefore would appear 
about the same size. Europa with 
a diameter of 1865 miles would 
appear much smaller, so would 
Callisto with 3142 miles at his 
great distance, and even Gany¬ 
mede, though 3273 miles in 
diameter, would appear smaller 
than our Moon. G. F. M. 



The four chief moons of Jupiter at their greatest distance from the 
planet’s sphere 
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QUEEN 

STAMPS 


To all applicants for 
our super Discount 
Approvals vve will’send 
FREE this packet of 
Queen Elizabeth II 
Stamps. 

Semi the Coupon with 
3d. for postage. 

i 


BROADLANDI, 

STAMPS (XI7) I address. 1 

21a Blyburgate, j . . ..j 

Beccles, Suffolk | 


Wright’S Q.E. Zoologica! Pkt. FREE 

12 STAMPS, 

(4d. Elephant or 6d. Lion^ 

Sent free to all asking 
to see OUT famous 
“QUALITY” Approvals. 
Send 3(J, (Abroail 6d.) 
for our Post and lists. 
(Without Approvals, 
price 1/3). You can join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Year’s Sub. 
1/-. You receive Cadge, 
Membership Card listing 
flue Gifts. Approvals 
sent monthly. Please 
state if Adult. (Monthly selection.^ a. specialitv.) Postal Sec. Est. 1S97. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 6), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 

■^Mirir-kic-k-kiric^^irk^-kic-ir-k-k 

SCARG£ ICELAND 



NEW YEAR QIFT 
mw WALLET 

AND MINT STAMPS FROM 
SEYCHELLES, GRENADA. 

N. BORNEO & LEEWARD IS. 

PLUS 

3 

Free to all asking for Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (N), 

89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 


30 tlilTcreni 2,6 
120 „ 10 - 

360 „ 30> 


CO clHTcrcut 5/- 
•210 „ £1 
480 „ £2 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

We oiftT coiiipleic rcIs t 
.\prDp1ancs2,6 Birijs • 2,6 Cars 3;'- 
Fishc.s * 2/6 Tlte iSttvy 2/6 Trains 6,'- 
Ci’Ickctcrs 2/6 TooibaUcrs 2/6 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 dilFcrcut 3/- 100 dilFcrcnt 7/- 

200 „ 15/. 300 „ 22/6 

E.II.W. Lid. (Dept. C), 

12 SICILIA.N AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.l 
130 ij'trds front Uolboni Tube Station. 

SPORTS ASSORTMENT FREE 

t Huge sports stamps, iucluding diamond ‘ 
r shapes and triaiigulars, printed in two ' 
L colours. A gift every collector will * 
f want. ^REE to applicants for my * 
L Approvals, enclosing postage. WilhoiU ' 
r A pprovals f)d. 

L E. J. SMITH (CN) 

k 3 Curtana Crescent, Liverpool, 11 

w (Uo-yfdl business onl]}.) 

-- ' 



RARE GREENLAND 

ALSO 

GIANT RUSSIANS 

and New Queen Issues 

FREE 

to all asking to see oar World Famous 
Discount Approvals and sending 3d. 
postage for Free Gift (without Ap¬ 
provals 1/9). • 

COVSTAMPCO (CN 3), 

11 CLARENDON STREET, COVENTRY 


STA^IPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br, COLS. Inumy mint iiicUidiiis 
L.MTST issr;i-::<L 

2. GREAT-BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

ScMifl for thC! fioloction'whicli iiiterrsts YOU! 
J-ROMPT and INDIVIDUAL nitriitiou. 

-POST TREK- 

LOOSE LE.VF ALBUMS from 16 , G. Catalocu-.'s 
ami a]l nnecssorids. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford. Notts. 


-FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my. superior Approvalsenclosing 
2id. stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D, L. ARCHER (N) 

Cl Y/hitley Road, Heddesdon, Herts. 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

I ... 


All Different. No Gt. Britain 
500, 3/G; 250. 1/9; 100. lOd. 

BANK & OFFICE MIXTURE 

Modern forc-lEu’ nnd colonial U’oni all 
parts of tlio world, mostly on pieces of 
original envelope.- Ilcmarkablo variety, 
unsorted, end unpicked, kmIU as received. 
Includes values. 250, 9/6; 500. 

Is/-; 1.000, 30/.. 

S. TATLOW & SONS. Eckington. ShefiiclJ 


1* 


ABC of Knitting 

for Beginners 

You can soon learn to knit Avillt the aid of 
this useful booh. It explains clearly “ what- 
to-clo ” and there arc diagrams showing 
“ how-to-do-it.” When you have learned 
the elementary stages you will soon be able 
to knit delightful presents from tlic 15 
patterns given in this book. 

IIESTWAY (lasr) 

LEARN TO KNIT 

Obtamahle from Neivsagcnts., etc.., 1/3 
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THE B^AN Tub 


CANDID 

gARAH SiDDONS, the great actress, 
had been forbidden by her 
father to marry an. actor. But 
marry an actor she did. When her 
father heard about it he was 
furious; “Why,” he cried, “you 
have married the worst performer 
in the company.” 

“Exactly so,” she agreed, “no¬ 
body can really call my husband 
an actor.” 

SPOT THE ... 

HAZEL CATKINS as they quiver and 
sway in the breeze, among the 
earliest of Spring’s heralds. These 
beautiful, golden-pollened tassels 
are the male 
catkins. Fe¬ 
male catkins 
are not so 
easily- seen. 
They r c - 
semble swol¬ 
len buds at- 
first but 
eventually develop into a tiny 
■mass of deep crimson styles and 
stigmas. ' It is from these that the' 
nuts eventually grow. 

Hazels are grown for various 
uses including barrel hoops, rustic 
scats, faggots, pea-sticks, hurdle¬ 
making and, of course, for nuts. 
Two of the best known cultivated 
varieties of nuts are the Cob and 
the Filbert. 

Squirrels, mice, and several 
species of birds have a special 
liking for hazel nuts. 

PYRAMID PUZZLE 

Can you build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the clues 
below ? . After the first, each line 
contains the same letters as the line 
before, though not necessarily in 
the same order, and each new line 
has one new letter added. 

Me 

From the present tense of 
,“to be” 

Spiritual wrongdoing 
Metal containers 
Silky material 

Church of England morning 
service 

Staying power 
Lucky charm 

Answer in column 5 

BEDTIME TALE 


FLIGHT OF FANCY 
J^iVE-YEAR-OLD Ann came running 
in after playing in the lane 
and breathlessly cried; “I saw a- 
lovely flower and I was just going 
to pick it when it turned into a 
butterfly and flew away.” 

TAKE AIM 

one letter to each of the 
words, in the same position 
each lime, to make five-letter 
words. The added letters, in order, 
should spell the name of a family 
whose daily life is followed with 
interest by thousands of radio 
listeners. 

ISLE, EACH, LOUD, AUNT, 
VERY, OVER, HALL. 

Answer in column 5 

BIRD CARPETS 

“M'jd and straw for my nest,” 
called the swallow; 

“Wool and feathers for mine,” 
chirped the tit; 

“Moss and hairs line my floor,” 
trilled the robin, 

“ I like somewhere comfy to sit,” . 
“ Bark and leaves do for mats,” 
cheeped the nuthatch; < 
“Twigs and sticks do for mine,” 
cawed the crow; 

Then the kingfisher said; “We use 
fishbones, 

“We're not at ■ all choosey, you 
know!” 

WHEN ... 

... is a man duplicated? 

'/josiuttf oimoq si *)»/ u.n/^a 


JACKO AND CO. TO THE AID OF THE LAW 



Th.; heavy snowfall at .laekolown was followed immediately by a tljate. 
Nevertheless, pathways had to be cleared, and .lacko and Chimp set off to 
help those who could not manage the task. They were just rounding the 
corner of did Mrs. Smith’s cottage when; Swoosh! A great deluge of snow 
from the roof engulfed Constable Monkeyman who had been passing by at 
that moment. The eluiius, of course, went to the rescue, but not before 
Bounccr.had had time to Jomp all over him. lie seemed most amused at the 
temporary dow nfall of the constable 1 


ALPHABET PUZZLE 
The answers to the following 
clues all begin with the letter P. 
Q-reat Polish pi;inist 

Found in books and large 
hotels 

Roof of the mouth 
You can get oil from the fruit of 
this tree 

Men who drop from the sky 

/Ifivu'f'r in column 5 



‘‘i wonder 
what makes 
it go round'’ 

A spinning top is a 
very strange thing to 
this little pup. lie 
hardly knows whether 
it is safe for him to 
loiieh it or not 1 


BILLY TRIES TO HELP 


“CJoME on, Billy,” called Mummy, 
as she came out of the back 
door, “you can help me take in 
the washing. It’s too cold to stay 
out here any longer than I can 
help.” 

Billy threw down his ball and 
came up the path. “I’m not a bit 
cold,” he said. 

“Not when you’re playing foot¬ 
ball,” laughed Mummy. She had 
just let down the line when the 
. front door bell rang. “Now who 
can that be?” she said as she 
fastened the line and went indoors. 

Billy thought he would do his 
good turn for the day and began 
collecting the clothes. Imagine 
his surprise when he found them 
frozen stiff. 


He had an awful Job gelling 
some of the pegs off, but he 
managed to stagger indoors with 
half a dozen shirts. 

They were quite stiff, and he had 
great fun standing them up round 
the fire. Then he went to get some 
rriore. 

He had just got another armful 
when he heard a cry inside the 
house and he dashed in. 

Mummy was standing looking 
horrified at her clean shirts—in a 
heap on the hearth. 

Billy’s face dropped. He had 
quite forgotten that as soon as the 
shirts thawed they would collapse! 
And Mummy reminded him how 
dangerous it was anyway to put 
clothes in front of a fire. 


FIRST DAY 

^yLAN had spent her first day at 
school. “What did you 
learn?” asked Mother. 

“Nothing!” 

“Nothing at all?” 

“No. A lady there wanted to 
know how' to spell cat so I told 
her.” 

HIDDEN IN VERSE 
Each line of this rhyme contains 
the name of a part of the body. 
Can you name them all? 

P^s dawn appears in brightening 
ray 

I watch the advent of the day. 
Colours unfolding, rich and bright 
Place the far-flung shades of 
night. 

The shining light of wakening day 
Gives life to every flower and 
, spray. 

Answer in column 5 
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WHAT . . . 

... do babies cry for yet never 

llCt ] jnoii uy 


■ The .Children’s Newspaper, January 29, 1955 

PARTY GAME 

GOOD game to get a party 
under way is Public Speaking. 
Players sit in a circle round a 
“ public speaker,” who starts to 
make a speech. If at any time he 
raises his right hand everyone 
must shout; “Hear, hear!” If he 
raises his left hand, they must all 
clap, while should he raise both 
hands they must cry; “Throw 
him out!” Any player who does 
the wrong thing or who does it 
after everyone else, has to go in 
the middle and be “speaker.” 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

lb, 2a, 3c, 4a, 5a 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Take aim. ‘ Aisle. Reach, Cloud, Haunt, Every, 
Hover, Sliall—ARCHERS 

Alphabet Puizic. . Paderewski, page.s, palate, 
piilm, parachutists 
Iliddeti in verse 
Ear, head, hand, 
liiiif;, shin, toe 
Pyramid Puzzle 
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QUICK ACTION 



ur/miNscf^ 

MACNETIC COMPASS' 

.Vu tills tcK’scopc in action. Cp in a fiash 
ivjfJi special single draw that cuts ilown 
focusing time. You have the object you vvisli 
to view at close quarters in a Kplit secoml. 
Boy Scouts. Hikers, Cyclists, etc., like this 
useful telescope because let inlo tlio body 
there is ati accurate compass whieli gives 
your bcarine of view. The pvlee of tliis 
absolutely super bumper bargain 2/6 only, 
plus 6d. po-st, etc. NO MORE TO PAY. 
Black erained body with niekcl finish, 

memts 


Hmsm 

GABARDm 


Also in Brown 
Fur treacherous - 
Whiter. 
cb<«dtrcuchcoat 
style, <l 0 u)) 1 e 
hreasted. proofed and 
lined throughout. Sent, 
for 5/*. Bill. 7 imlily. 
pa.v’fs. 5/-, 1 of 4/-. 

Cash pricft 39^11. 
sizes 22-24. .Sizi-s 26 
32. 5/- extra. 34 
44, 10;»ex. TEEMS hirgi v sizes pro rata, 



Real GOLD-PLATED 

(ccktcul Watches, 

LADIES OR CENTS MODELS 

NO 

DEPOSIT 


Long rumiiug spring. 

Ileal Gold-plated Watch 
(with stainless back) 
fitted with the popular g 
bevelled crystal glass 
that roaljy puts this 
watch ini'j a diflerent 
field. Aircraft shock- 
rcsistiug lever escape¬ 
ment. Gents* with 
Croc, erahicd leather k-i 
strap. Ladies" with 
cocktail strap, Exp..&^ 
Bracelet 12/6 ext. with ^ 
I'iMier mode]. Full guar, ^ 
Scud 2/6 for Insurance, Wi 
Pack., lleg., cte. TEST - 
1T!LE Foil 7 DAYS. hMZ 
Then 8 mriily. pyts. 10/-, 

1 of 7/6. Cash£3.19.e, 
l.uitiiii'ms luiitlel 6'6 ex. 
Stato model required. 




Ysfrof^^recommeoeftAii '£ ^ 
VERY LATEST 0 .G.fensX40mm V 

GERMANPRISmBimUlAR" ^ 




Bicycles 

£4.19.6 

Uarr. British Isles 51’ 


Says our IHnrlor, 
rOl'ULAI? SQUAT MODEL 
Made of lightweight 
I t 0 r i a 1. METAL 
COMPASS INSET IX 
BENDING BA It EYE » 

.VUJUSTJIEXT cnablos \saa 
quick reading of bearing of view. ITJMlNroUR 
TTPl'ED, VKllY LATEST IMPKOVEMENT. 

Size 5-^" X 4/.". Genuine day and night power 
fill pnsinex lihiscs give S-D precisioned clarity 

Kiing. Sent for 2/6 deposit nnd^7 "lay',.' frin m/smy/WDUS7RML sms^ 
truil BaJ.ine<> 10 vithly. priyTa. 6/-, 1 of 3,’-. 

Cash price 59/6. A truly c.xclusive model. 


Must be worth £14.14.0. A genuine 
fret>\vhcel sturdy British Commando cycle. 
Folds iu a jitly into half size. - Can be 
made ready to ride in 3 sees. Amazing 
burst of speed. Strong and reliable. Speci¬ 
fication : Everything B.S.A. except tyres 
and inner tubes which are heavy duty 
Dunlop, etc. A genuine Ministry purchase, 
therefore, £4.19.6 buys a £14.14.0 cycle. 
Bi‘.iud-m.'W. unused. Lists. Terms. 


SXifitVO /Y£W UAWeH 


ONBMILLION PAIRS 

ffiliyiiM 


me URcesrsuRpm 

PARCa eVERf 



PER 


PAIR 



POST 
ETC. 1/3 


''■MUST BE CLEARED 

t might from inaiiufacturerK' original 
wrappers. A sock built for ’Wanuth. comforr. 
durability and hard wear. These magnifircull.v 
made w.Trm mixture socks, 5 pair.s for almost 
the price of 1 pair, inu.st be vvinrer’s qreatesi 
Kock bargain, now can you possibly hrsitati; 
with a money-back gu.'irantec if you are not. 
positively sati.sfieri with this wonderful offer, 
lO pairs 17/6, post, etc., 1/9. Send now. 


Amnziug, stupendous, 
a never again offer. 

Never mind the real 

cost, duly 2/6 per pair, post, etc., 1/3, or 
3 pairs post free. For Ladies, Children or 
Men -ivilh small fittings. BLACK’ SOLID 
LEATiriCll UPPEBS. With Pine soles and 
leather tips. ; For the Factory, about House, 
for Gardening or apy real hard wear. A silly 
price, but value you will never forget. Sizes 
2 to. 6. complete with laces. By "famous 
makers, EVANS, etc. Send now and don’t 
mis.s this really wonderful bargain. 

* eRlAT CAMPtHO OFFER a 

RIDGE IENI-S4'- 

BRAND NEW de luxe 
. . Para. Tent. All colours. 

_ 'V*. > Complete. Ideal Cyclists. 

Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. Walls Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 
3 ft. Weight 21 lbs. Finest value offered. 4 ft. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. liigh x 12 in. 
Ileal waterproof canvas. Portable, but very walls, all approx. Weight 3i lbs. £2.15.0, 
stout cloth. 1 Complete. CAsh price £9.19.6. or 4/- deposit and 9 mthly. payts. 6/-, 1 of 
or Rent for 22/6 dep. and 7 mthly. payt.v. of 2/6. With fiy-sheet £4.2.6, or 10/- depoiit 
25/-, 1 of 22/-. Carr. 5/-. Send for Free and 8 mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both 
Lists of all tents rquipment. binoculars. earr. 1/6. LISTS of other models. TERMS. 

Free Llsta ol Watches, Kings, Fur Coats, Binoculars, Tents, Marquees, 
Tarpaulins, Telescopes, Radios, Cameras, etc. Terms. 
HBADQUARTBR & GBNBRAL. SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/5), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane. Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed 


BRITISH ARMY 

BRAND NEW RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 22^6 





































































